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OUTLINES 



OF 



LECTURES ON HISTORY 



THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 

FIRST LECTUBK 

I. Importance of the Period extending from the 
Middle of the Fifteenth to the Middle of the Six- 
teenth Century. 

A. In the impulse given to new enterprise in thought 
and action : — The Great Voyages and Discoveries. 

B. In the diffusion of thought: — The Invention and 
Spread of Printing, 

C. In political affairs: — The Centralization of Monarch- 
ical Power. 

D. In literature and science : — The Revival of Learn- 
ing. 

E. In art: — The Renaissance in Sculpture^ Paintings 
and Architecture. 

F. In religion and morals: — The Reformation. 

II. General Acknowledgment of the Importance of 

this Period. 

Utterances of those who hate it Citations from Veuil- 
lot, the Abb^ Gaume, and Ruskin. 
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III. Mediaeval Views of Geography. 

A. The theological bias of Mediaeval Science. Its 
effect upon the doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, the 
antipodes, etc. Ideas of the Fathers, — Lactantius, Euse- 
bius. The Cosmography of Cosmas Indicopleustes. 

B. Tinge given to general thought on scientific subjects. 
Example in sundry maps (country of Gog and Magog), — 
in Munster's Cosmography — in the Nuremberg Chronicle 
— ^in travels of Sir John Maundeville — ^in Cardinal d'Ailly. 

C. General notions at the end of the Middle Ages re- 
garding the earth's surface. Legacy of knowledge left 
by Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, Plan Carpin, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo and others in the thirteenth century. 

D. Clews neglected. Herodotus's account of early 
discoveries. Neglected mediaeval maps. 

E. Various traditions accepted. The Mare tenebrosum. 
The fiery zone. The viscid sea. 

IV. The Mediaeval Paths of Commerce. 

Effects of the Crusades on these paths and the con- 
trol of them. Power of Genoa and Venice. Their strug- 
gle foi *?upremacy. Victory of the latter. Theological 
difficulties in the way of mediaeval trade with the East. 
Effect of these in giving supremacy to Venice. 

V. Scientific Preparation for Maritime Discovery. 
Works of the Arabians. Astronomical observa- 
tions. Use of the compass. Difficulties in the way of 
Christian investigation in science. 



THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 

SECOND LECTURE. 



I. Prince Henry of Portugal and Portuguese Discov- 

eries on the West African Coast (1415-1486). 

Greatness of Prince Henry's character and work. His 
surroundings at Sagres. Expeditions sent out by him. 
Their steady progress after his death, under the impulse 
given by him. Culmination of this series of voyages in 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew 
Diaz (i486). 

Participation of Martin Behaim in these voyages. His 
perfection of the Astrolabe in 1480. His Nuremberg 
globe of 1492. 

II. Columbus and the Spanish Transatlantic Voy- 

ages (1492- 1530). 

Preparation of Columbus. Scientific advantages. Tos- 
canelli's map. The Astrolabe. Religious exaltation and 
political ambition of Columbus. His geographical views, 
— mixture in them of one great truth with two errors. His 
efforts. Difficulties. Effect of theological bias as seen 
in the Portuguese Junta and in the Junta of Salamanca. 
Inadequate scientific views used against him. His voy- 
age and its success. His after voyages. His final view 
of his work. 

The Cabots on the American coast (1497-9). Cabral 
in Brazil (i 500). Ponce de Leon in Florida (1512). Bal- 
boa upon the Pacific at the Isthmus (1513). 

Part taken by Amerigo Vespucci. His voyages. His 
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letters. Fundamentally new view of the great discoveries 
given in his letters. The Hylacomylus map. Amerigo's 
name applied to the New Continent. 

III. Vasco da Gama and the Ocean Route to India 

(1497)- 
Ancient discovery of this route. Neglect of ancient 
and mediaeval knowledge. Traces of the old idea on 
various mediaeval maps. Hints from Portuguese emissa- 
ries, Covilham and Paiva. Previous series of voyages. 
Da Gama's voyage. Difficulties on the East- African 
Coast. Mohammedan policy. Da Gama at Calicut, — ^his 
address to his officers there. Camoens's Lusiad. Effect 
of Da Gama's discovery upon the great paths of com- 
merce. Blow dealt the Italian republics. Depression of 
Venice. Commercial supremacy of Portugal in the East 

IV. Magalhaens and the Circumnavigation of the 

Globe (15 19- 1522). 

Boldness of the voyage. Its length compared tt> those 
preceding. The domain added to Spain. Death of Ma- 
galhaens. The great geographical principle established 
by this voyage. 

V. £ffe(5ls of these Great Discoveries. 

A. On politics: — Power given Spain and Portugal. 
Papal bull dividing their possessions. 

B. On enterprise: — Impulse given by their brilliant 
achievements to new efforts. 

C. On general thought: — Strange contrast between 
their agency in spreading "The Faith" and in vitally 
wounding it Special effect on thought of Magalfaaens's 
discovery. 



THE NEW DIFFUSION OF THOUGHT. 

A. The Mediaeval Manuscripts. 

1. The inheritance from antiquity : — ^The transmission 
of books and book- making. Effect of the barbarian in- 
vasion. Care given to the preparation of manuscripts by 
the Byzantine Emperors and in Italy. 

2. Spread of the copying of manuscripts over the 
Western Empire : — Agency of the clergy and monasteries. 
The Scriptorium — that of Gloucester as typical. Im- 
pulse given by Charlemagne and Alcuin. Schools of 
copyists: Hyde Abbey, — Lindisfarne, — Abbeys of St 
Gall, Bamberg, Cluny, Tours, Monte Casino, and others. 
Guilds and brotherhoods of writers and copyists : Guild 
of St John at Bruges, — Brotherhood of the Pen at Brus- 
sels, — Gerhard Groot's foundation, — Corporations of St 
Luke at Florence and elsewhere. Slow but real growth 
of a general reading public. Growth of a body of pro- 
fessional copyists. 

3. Development of decorative art in manuscripts: — 
Parallelism with same development in architecture, shown 
in various periods, — in separation of illuminators from 
copyists, — in mode of work. Byzantine influence. Saxon 
and Celtic development. The earlier and later growths of 
art — bloom from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
Work of Jehan ,Poyet, Berthold Furstmayer, and others. 
Boundaries of this development. The "Book of Kells," 
sixth century, — the Livre d'Heures d'Anne de Bretagne^ 
— the Grimani Psalter. Patronage of this art by sundry 
Kings of France and Dukes of Burgundy. Range of art 
shown in the Curmer edition of the De Imitatione Christu 
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4. Spirit of the copyists and illuminators : — Examples 
shown in the closing words of manuscripts. Petrarch's 
complaints against copyists, — falsifications and forgeries, 
— roots of these in antiquity, — more frequent examples 
of a better spirit. Deep earnestness seen in Trinity 
College,, Cambridge, ms., — in Elizabeth of AemsteFs ms. 

5. Subjects of manuscripts: — Effects of the theological 
spirit. Slow growth of a new secular literature. De- 
mand, at last, for romances and copies of the classics, — 
impulse given by the Troubadours. 

6. The question of materials : — Papyrus,— consequences 
falsely attributed to the taking of Egypt by the Saracens 
in the seventh century. Parchment, — its scarcity, — at- 
tempts to remedy this, — privileges of the University of 
Paris, — unfortunate results of this scarcity, — palimpsests. 
Early invention of cotton and linen paper, — comparatively 
little use of it. Use of wax tablets for rough draughts. 

7. Great number of manuscripts and illuminated books : 
— -Collections at Florence, Siena, Paris, and elsewhere. 
Rarity of mss. containing any real knowledge. Two 
causes of this: i. Want of proper desire for knowledge, 
and of knowledge to diffuse; 2. Dearness of mss., — 
examples. Better development in both these respects, 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century. Effects of 
the approaching downfall of Constantinople. Growth of 
literature. The world outgrowing mediaeval ideas. Age 
of discovery. Stimulus to efforts for the mechanical 
multiplication of books. Drawing on of the art of 
printing. 



THE NEW DIFFUSION OF THOUGHT. 

B. The Invention of Printing. 

1. The first step in the art: — Playing-cards and block 
books. Work attributed to Laurens Coster of Haarlem. 
The Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humance Salva- 
tionis, 

2. Printing with movable wooden types: — Claim of 
Strasburg for Johann Gansfleisch, or Gutenberg. 

3. Gutenberg, Peter Schoeffer, and Fust, at Mayence, 
print with engraved types. Issue from their press of 
Bible and Psalter. 

4. The fourth step : — Use of cast metal type— usually 
attributed to Schoeffer. Printing of the Durandi Ration- 
ale and Mazarin Bible. Perfection of the art in these. 

5. Futility of the attempt to decide between the rival 
claims of inventors : — ^Joint claims. Proof of this from 
the spread of the invention along the Rhine. 

6. Upholding of prices at first. Speedy decline in 
them. 

7. Siege and capture of Mayence, in 1462. Printers 
scattered to various parts of Europe, — Sweynheym anJ 
Pannartz in Italy, — Colard Mansion in the Netherlands. 
How the introduction of printing into France was de- 
layed. Caxton in England, — his great activity, — ^variety 
in his books. 

8. Effects of the spirit and enterprise of the fifteenth 
centory on printing, and vice versa. Why this great ac- 
tivity was aroused, — Guizot's general hint — old vigor, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, in new channels. 
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9. Effects of the discovery : — A, In rapid diffusion of 
thought. B, In stimulating new thought. C In build- 
ing up a new literary class, in competition with the old 
scholastic class. D. Diminution of the power of the 
Church. Pulpit vs. Press. Alarm of the Church. The 
Index Expurgatorius^ as a bloom of the ecclesiastical 
press policy. Union of printing with other forces in the 
fifteenth century. 



THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

Preliminary sketch of the great twofold combination 
now to be studied : the combination of the Greek Learn- 
ing with two great masses of National Character — the 
Romanic and the Teutonic. 

I. The Greek Learning. 

1. Mental and moral wretchedness of the Eastern Em- 
pire after the fall of the Western, — continued brightness 
of the Greek Learning. 

2. First contact of this learning with Western Europe, 
— opposition of the Scholastics, — old and new work of 
Scholasticism. 

3. The Greek culture party gains ground, — main for- 
tresses of the Scholastic party in Europe, — effects of the 
fall of Constantinople [1453]. 

II. The Romanic Charadter. 

How this character had been developed after the fall of 
Rome [476]. 

A, In Politics. 

1. By mixture with Northern character. 

2. By long, patient struggles for National liberties. 

3. By short, sharp struggles for Municipal liberties. 

4. By schooling under Mediaeval Republics. 

5. Immediate good effects of their extension of Polit- 
ical liberty. 

6. Final ruinous effects of their ignorance of Civil lib- 
erty. 
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B, In Morals and Religion, 

1. Effects of Papal State-craft on Italian morals. 

2. Effects of the Great Schism in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. 

3. Effects of the Personal Character of certain Popes 
(Alexander VI, — ^Julius II) on Italian manliness. 

C, In Literature, 

1. Dante and Native Culture. 

2. Petrarch and Culture wrought with Latin. 

3. Boccaccio and Culture wrought with Greek and Latin. 

4. This steady progress towards Beauty^ a steady prog- 
ress towards Corruption, 

III, Combination of the Greek Learning with the 

Romanic Charad^er, 

1. Sudden glow of Beauty in Italy. 

2. Italy becomes Pagan, — three proofs of this. 

3. Beauty in Literature degenerates into elegance,— 
same degeneracy seen after the Revival of Art. 

4. Summary of the Romanic Character after its combi 
nation with Greek culture. 

5. The main product of this combination, Beauty-wor- 
shipy — its representative man, Leo X. 

IV. The Teutonic Character, 

Old famous element in this character, — German sturdi. 
ness in Truth-seeking. 

V. Combination of the Greek Learning with the 

Teutonic Charad^er. 

1. Immediate application of this Learning by German 
scholars not to beautifying a Literature, but to searching 
for Scripture Truth. 

2. Great increase of earnestness. 

3. The main product of this combination, Truth-- Wor^ 
shipy — its representative man, LUTHER. 



THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS AND MEDIAEVAL 

SCULPTORS. 

I. Analysis of Classic Art. 

I. In Grouping. 2. In Single Members. 3. In Orna- 
ment 

II. Gothic Architedture and Sculpture. 

1. Its Birth. 

2. Its Growth, — at Bayeux, Coutances, and Salisbury, 
— at Basle, Freiburg, and St. Ouen, — at Paris, Rheims, 
and Chartres. 

III. The Cathedral Builders. 

Their organization and spread, — the work of Villard de 
Honnecourt. 

IV. The Cathedral. 

The Towers and their Grotesques, — the Arcades, — the 
Rose Window, — the Entrance, — the Interior. 

V. Analysis of Gothic Art. 

I. In Grouping. 2. In Single Members. 3. In Orna- 
ment. 

VI. Mediaeval Sculptors. 

1. The sculptor as teacher, — lessons in stone at Notre 
Dame de Paris. 

2. The sculptor as preacher, — sermons in stone at 
Meaux, Breslau, and elsewhere. 
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3. Playfulness of Gothic sculpture, — Rouen, — Chartres. 

4. Fullness of life in Gothic sculpture,— example of this 
in animate sculpture at Temple Church, London, — exam- 
ple in inanimate sculpture at Nuremberg. 

5. Earnestness and truthfulness of Gothic sculpture. 

6. Of certain Gothic petrifactions of old thoughts. 

7. The repose of Gothic monumental sculpture,— con- 
trasts in Westminster Abbey. 

8. The mediaeval spirit of sacrifice. 

VII. Lessons. 

1, As to the essential good in art 

2. As to the possibility of noble art in our own country. 



THE REVIVAL OF ART. 

I. Architedture. 

1. The Florentine decrees. Arnolfo, — Giotto. 

2. Brunelleschi, — ^his studies, — his struggles, — ^his tri- 
umph, — ^building of the great dome. 

3. The main recipient of this great gain in Architecture. 

II. Sculpture. 

1. The Baptistery Gates of Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

2. The main recipient of this great gain in Sculpture. 

III. Painting. 

1. Painting of Cimabue, — of Giotto,— of Fra Angelico. 

2. The Brancacci Chapel, — Masaccio. 

3. The main recipient of this great gain in painting. 

IV. Michael Angelo. 

1. Preparation of Angelo to receive these great gains 
in art. Comparative efficiency of republics and monarch- 
ies in literature, science, and art. 

2. Angelo's work under Lorenzo de Medici, — the Her- 
cules. 

3. Under Piero de Medici, — the Snow Statue. 

4. Under Soderini, — the David, — the Cartoon of Pisa. 

5. Under Julius II, — the Tomb, — the Moses, — the Sis- 
tine Frescoes. 

6. Summary of Angelo's work, — statement of his po- 
sition. 

7. Origin of the Classic Spirit in works of that time. 
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V. Raphael. 

1. His period of Simplicity. 

2. His period of full Beauty. 

3. Period of Angelo*s mastery over him, — ^the Isaiah, 
—cartoons, — the school of Athens, — Raphael's represent- 
ative picture. 

VI. Decline. 

1. First Step downward: Devotion to External Beauty, 

2. Second Step downward: Devotion to "Effect" 

3. Bad spirit of the age,— consequences. 

VII. Lessons. 

1. Cause of the loss of noble art after Angelo and Ra- 
phael. 

2. Conditions of noble art in any age. 



ERASMUS. 

1. The two main methods of historical study, — ^use of 
each. 

2. Importance of Erasmus in the history of militant 
literature. 

3. Birth of Erasmus [1467]. Early years. The school 
of Deventer,-i— two ways in which it shaped his life. 

4. Erasmus at Paris [1496-1500]. Spirit shown in 
letters written thence. 

5. The Adages [1500] : — Attacks on Monasticism; — 
on War ; — on Absolute Monarchy. (Citations.) 

6. Erasmus in England [1497-99, 1509]. Influence 
of More, Colet, and others. Legacy of Wiclif 's ideas. 
Erasmus's travels, and their effect on him. 

7. The Encheiridion, or "Christian Soldier's Man- 
ual" [1502-3]. English influences shown in it (Cita- 
tions, to show its leading idea.) 

8. The Praise of Folly [1511]. Its plan. Attacks 
on evils in Church and State. 

9. The New Testament [1516]. Importance of 
Erasmus's edition, — its position in biblical criticism. 

I o. The Colloquies [1522]. Their purpose. (Selec- 
tions from "The Shipwreck," — "The Religious Pilgrim- 
age," — "The School Theology"; notices of some other 
colloquies.) Opposition to them. Their great success. 

11. Timidity charged against Erasmus,^-common mis- 
take in judgment regarding this. True standard of criti- 
cism. 

12. Estimate of Erasmus's work. Various statements 
of it, — his own statement. Summary: — i. His influence 
on education ; 2. His contribution to the Revival of 
Learning; 3. His opposition to dilettantism ; 4. His in- 
fluence on biblical criticism; 5. His promotion of the 
Reformation; 6. His opposition to war; 7. His support 
of toleration. 

13. Of certain resemblances between Erasmus and 
Voltaire. 



LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION IN 

GERMANY. 

FIRST LECTUBE. 

1. Luther's character and work, as compared with that 
of Erasmus. 

2. Lessons taught by Luther's early history, — what it 
shows as to the world in general, — what it shows as to 
pettifoggers in particular. 

3. Luther's birth, — his early struggles, — ^his vision of 
certain great depths, — ^his entrance into the Erfurt monas- 
tery. 

4. The old story of Hercules and Eurystheus over again^ 
—effects of JLuther'3 servitude to stupidity,— difference 
between him and his brother monks, — the universe grows 
darker. 

. 5. Bible studies, and studies in St Augustine, — Stau- 
pitz, — the universe grows brighter. 

6. Luther at Wittenberg, — ^his first Professorship, — ^his 
second, — main connecting link here between the Revival 
of Learning and the Restoration, — Luther's work outside 
the University. 

7. Luther sent to Rome, — spirit in which he went, — 
simple refutation of a statement in Audin. What Luther 
found at Rome, — ^Julius II, — cardinals, — monks. 

8. Luther seeks refuge, — ^is hunted from it, — the three 
schooling periods, — spirit in which he returned from Rome. 
(Citations). 

9. His new Doctorate and its power. 
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10. He now takes his turn in the war against scholasti- 
cism, — illustration of the history of scholasticism from re- 
cent history. 

11. Leo X in trouble, — ^theory spun to help him, — men 
ready to help him, — the Archbishop of Mentz, — the 
bankers Fugger, — the Dominicans, — ^Tetzel. 

12. Tetzel at his trade, — Luther attacks him, — the 

ninety-five theses. (Citations.) 

13. Leo X aroused, — his attempts to scare Luther 

(Prierias), — to browbeat him (Cajetan), — ^to cajole him 
(Miltitz), — to convince him (Eck), — to destroy him (the 
bull of excommunication). Chinese policy of the Roman 
court 

14. Luther burns the Papal Bull, — ^. new era begun. 



The citations in this and in the following lecture are made mainly from my own collection 
of the original editions of Luther's sermons ; from the Halle edition (1740-53, oa vols. ^ 40.) 
of Ludiers Werke ; from Hazlitt's translation of the Table Tidk ; from Hotten s edition ot 
Ihe " Book of Vasabonds and Beggars" ; from De Wette's collection of Luther's Briefer 
and from Mrs. Msucolm's translation of the selection by Dr. Zimmermann entitled " Luther's 
Letters to Women." 



LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION IN 

GERMANY. 

SECOND LECTUBE. 

I. Luther Summoned before the Diet of Worms 

[1521]. 

1. Policy of the Papal Court, as represented by Alean- 
der. 

2. PoHtico-religious policy of Charles V. 

3. Policy of Frederick of Saxony. J 

II. Luther's Journey to Worms. 

1. His motive. 

2. His boldness at Weimar, — in the Erfurt sermon, — 
on entering Worms. 

III. Luther before the Diet. 

1. The first day. 

2. The second day. 

3. The Decree of Worms. 

IV. Luther at the Wartburg [1521-2:*^ 
I. His work. 2. His trials. 

V. The Wittenberg and Other Troubles. 

1. Carlstadt 

2. Miinzer and the Anabaptists. 

3. The Peasant War. 

4. Zwingle. i 
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5. Logical necessity of such men and things as these 
under the Protestant theory. 

VI. The Diet of Spires.— The Protest [1529]. 

Results of Charles's victory at Rome, — ^the Protest and 
its signers. 

VII. The Diet of Augsburg. — ^The Confession [1530]. 

Coronation of Charles by the Pope, — ^imperial pomp of 
the Diet, — firmness of the Protestants, — ^the Confession, — 
the League of Schmalkalden. 

VIII. Attempts to Reconcile the Papacy and Prot- 

estantism. 

The Colloquy of Ratisbon [1541], — Contarini and Me- 
lanchthon, — causes of failure. 

IX. Parallel Personal History of Luther. 

His activity, — his marriage, — his venial sin in dealing 
with the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, — his deadly sin in 
dealing with Zwingle, — his death [1546]. 



LUTHER'S CHARACTER, WRITINGS, AND IN- 
FLUENCE. 

Preliminary summary and outline. 

I. His Character. 

1. Efforts which have been made to distort or rub out 
good mental portraits of Luther: — Voltaire's theory, — Dr. 
Leo's and Dr. Pusey's theory, — fine old stupid theory in 
vogue among sundry contemporaries of Luther, — Hallam's 
scolding, — Cantu's sneer, — Sir William Hamilton's judg- 
ment, — Balmes's attack, — Bossuet's great onslaught, — 
Julius Hare's vindication. 

2. Goodly position of our times and men for study of 
Luther's work. 

3. Examination of the most frequent charges : — Of Lu- 
ther's impoliteness,— of his intolerance, — of his superstition. 

4. His Greatness : — Proofs of his faith, — of his loyalty, 
— of his keenness,— of his sincerity, — of his energy,— of 
his rash daring, — of his cool daring. 

5. His Goodness: — His kindliness, — his. hymn, — his 
portrait 

II. His Writings. 

1. Their number, — specification of chief works £md best 
editions. 

2. Quotations to show his manner with the peasantry^ 
— specimens of his sharps pithy manner^ — ^specimens of 
his beautiful and large manner. 
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3. The Letters: — Quotations to show his earnestness 
and boldness. 

4. The Sermons : — (A) Suggestiveness of the fact that 
applause came from three most dissimilar and most signif- 
icant quarters — {a) from men of deep culture, {b) from men 
of nice culture, {c) from men of no culture. {B) Two 
sources of this power in Luther. {C) Two main faults in 
Luther's sermons. 

5. The Table- Talk : — {A) Its authenticity, — its char- 
acter. {B) Quotations to show Luther's whimseys and 
absurdities. {C) Nobleness and boldness. {D) Wit. {E) 
Strength. 

III. His Influence, 

1. The two main charges against it. 

2. The two theories which have given rise to these 
charges. (A) Theory of John Adams and Guizot. {B) 
Theory of Professor Fisher. 

3. Reconciliation of these theories, — re-statement, — 
illustration. 



MELANCHTHON, 

L 

1. Early Years [1497-1509]: — Birth, — parentage, — 
early influences, — Lives of the Saints, — schooling, — ^his 
learned name. 

2. University Career [1509-18] : — At Heidelberg, — its 
characteristics. At Tubingen, — as student, instructor, and 
author. His part in Reuchlin's struggle against the Ob- 
scurantists,— consequent distrust from his colleagues. 

3. Professorship at Wittenberg [15 18]: — ^The history 
and spirit of the New University,— dismay at his appear- 
ance, — speedy change of feeling. His first lectures, — 
peculiarities of German as distinguished from Italian Hu- 
manism. His general activity, — his private school [1521- 

4. Beginning of his Activity in the Reformation [1519- 
21]: — The Leipsic disputation. He defends Luther 
against Italian and French opponents, — publishes the 
Loci Communes, 

5. New Responsibility after the Diet of Worms [1521- 
29] : — ^Troubles during Luther's absence, — the Anabap- 
tists, Prophets of Zwickau, and Carlstadt, — other causes 
of distress. His activity in promoting peace, — the Pack 
affair, — Agricola's attacks. Diet of Spires [1529]. 

6. Diet of Augsburg [1530]: — Preparation of the 
Articles of Belief especially at Torgau. Melanchthon's 
preparation of the Confession^ — its great influence. 
League of Schmalkald. Return to his professorship. 

7. New Labors and Trials [1531-45] : — Melanchthon*s 
forebodings, real and imaginary ,-^comet of 1531. In- 
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vitations to England, France, and elsewhere declined. 
Sorrows, — ^temporary estrangement from Luther for doc- 
trinal reasons. 

8. Culmination of Labors and Burdens [i 545-55]: — 
Outbreak of the Schmalkald War [1545-53]. Death of 
Luther. Triumph of the Emperor, — ^apparent destruc- 
tion of Protestantism,— dissolution of the University and 
flight of Melanchthon. His exertions for peace, — ^his 
letter to Carlowitz, — ^his adhesion to the restored Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. Bitter attacks from his fellow Prot- 
estants — Flaccius, Osiander, Cordatus, and others, — per- 
sonal dangers. Peace of Passau [1552] and of Augsburg 

[1555]. 

9. Religious Peace of Augsburg to MelanchthotC s Death 

[1555-60]: — Renewal of the Sacramentarian quarrels, — 
efforts to drag Melanchthon into them, — his increasing 
dislike of religious discussions. New attacks, — weakness 
and distress — ** Viximus in Synodis,* — ^fears,^-continued 
devotion to work. Beauty of his last days, — ^his death. 



MELANCHTHON. 
II, 

I. His Work as a Reformer. 

His tendency in boyhood, — ^in early manhood. Influ- 
ence of the I^ipsic disputation upon him. His strengtii 
in developing, clearness in expressing, and zeal in teach- 
ing new religious ideas. His masterpieces, the Loci Cofn- 
munes and the Augsburg Confession. 

II« His K6iSv\\y in Negotiation and Discussion. 

Moderation, — examples of good side of this in his 
dealings with Sadolet, Pole, Contarini, and other Catho- 
lics, and with the Swiss Protestants, — the Hamburg 
squabble on the descent into Hell, — some temporary ill 
results of his moderation, — "Philipism," — good results 
vastly preponderating. Luther and Melanchthon supple- 
mentary to each other, — Luther's pithy expression of 
this. 

III« His Work as a Teacher. 

His University Labors. Lectures on classical authors, 
— interesting revelations in the annals of the Corpus Re- 
formatorum^ — difference between German and Italian 
classical culture. Lectures and writings on science, — sub- 
jection of science to theology, — its purpose and methods, 
—examples of this in astronomy — curious views regard- 
ing Copernicus's system and the plurality of worlds, as 
seen in the Initia Doctrince Physicce, — astrology, — his 
horoscope, — comet of 1S3I, — terrors at the conjunction 
of Saturn and Mars, — Luther's different view. His book 
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on dreams^— <itations from the Scriptures to support the 
ngnificance of dreams. His book De Anima, — strength 
and -weakness of his knowledge of physiology. His book 
Der Papst'Esel in i?bw,-^-story of the monster found in 
the Hber^ — results of applying his method to the story* 

IV* Hit Work for Higher and Broader In8tru(5tion« 

(tf) For the lower and intermediate schools : — Exhorta- 
tions to the clergy and people during his journeys. Prepa- 
ration of text-books, — great and lasting successes of some 
of these. His plan of instruction, — ^its spread. 

ip) For the Universities : — First effects of the Reforma- 
tion discouraging to higher education. Theory of Luther 
and Melanchthon as to the necessity of deepening and 
widening instruction. Demands upon him as counselor 
and adviser by leading Universities, — ^his title of Prceceptor 
Gemtania. 



V. His Personal Chara(5teri8tic8. 

Sources of information supplementing each other,— -in 
what they fully agree. His feelings of faith and charity, 
— ^his deficiency in hope. His sacrifices to relieve the 
poor. His love of children, — lessons he claimed to have 
learned of them. His love of peace, — ^main charges 
against him based on this. His supposed ingratitude to 
Luther and the Elector of Saxony, — ^baselessness of the 
charge. His want of patience in debate, — curious con- 
trast with Luther in this. Nobleness of his character as 
a whole. 



ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 

1. His Origin: — Singularity of his character, — his 
birth [1488] and boyhood, — the two main influences 
which shaped his ideas. 

2. His Studies : — I. At Fulda, — reaction against ec- 
clesiastical teaching. 2. At Cologne, — his initiation into 
the struggle between scholasticism and the new learning. 

3. His Wanderings as a Poet: — His first visit to Italy, 
— ^his democratic ideas, — ^the philippics against the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, — ^the Pkalarismus, 

4. The Struggle between the Humanists and the Obscu- 
rantists: — Pfefferkorn, — Hoogstraten, — Reuchlin, — the 
Triumphus Capnionis, 

5. The EPiSTOLiE Obscurorum Virorum: — Com- 
parison of this with more recent satire, — with the Satire 
Menippee and the " Nasby Papers." 

6. His Second Journey into Italy: — Two effects 
wrought upon his mind, — his translation of Valla's work 
against the Papacy,— effect of this on Luther,— early and 
later relations between Hutten and Luther. 

7. The Trias Romana : — Hutten^s sacrifices for it, — 
his refuge with Sickingen. (The three castles identified 
with the struggle towards free thought in Germany.) 

8. The Letters to the Emperor and to the German 
PrinceSy — popular poems,— dialogues. 

9. His Last Days : — ^Their physical weakness and men- 
tal vigor, — his flight to Switzerland, — ^his death [1524]. 

10. Hutteris Work: — Difference between its apparent 
and its real value, — between an estimate made just at the 
close of his life and an estimate made now. 

NoU. The citations are made from a large collection of original tracts of die period, em- 
bracbg the most noted productions of Pfenerkom, Reuchlin, and Hutten; from Wright's 
" Caricature and the Grotesque " ; from Strauss's biography of Hutten; and from BSdang*! 
tmd Munch's editions of his works. « 



CHARLES V AND FRANCIS I. 

Great secondary struggle of the Reformation, — ^fore- 
ground and background, — two systems of warfare inter- 
locked. Did this secondary struggle help or hurt the 
Reformation ? 

I. Charles V. 

I. The Great Centralization of Power in Him: — ^The 
noted marriage in the South, — the noted marriage in the 
North, — Philip the Handsome, — ^birth of Charles [i 500]. 
' 2. His Education: — ^Adrian of Utrecht, — William of 

Croy. 

3. Cliarles as King of Spain \i5i6\: — His blunders, 
— death of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany. 

II. Francis I. 

How he compared with Charles in experience, — ^in 
power, — in domain. Centralization of power in him. 

III. The £le(5tion. 

The Electors, — ^their old policy, — policy of Leo X. 
The first choice, — Frederick's speech. The second choice, 
— Charles elected [15 19], — Francis vexed, — ^philosophy 
unsuccessful. 

IV. Henry VIII. 

Centralization of power in him, — ^he holds the balance of 
power between Francis and Charles,— each lays plans to 
gain him. 
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V. The Struggle. 

1. The Diet of Worms [1521], — Charles's edict, — it 
fells powerless. The secondary struggle of the Reforma- 
tion peribd begins to act on the primary, — Francis's first 
blow at Charles. 

2. First War : — Every man and thing against Francis, 
— Pavia [1525], — ^Treaty of Madrid [1526]. 

3. Second War : — Every man and thing against Charles, 
— ^the "Women's Peace" (Peace of Cambray, 1529). 

4. Charles murders political liberty in Italy, — ^tries to 
murder religious liberty in Germany. Diet of Spires 
[1529]. Diet of Augsburg [1530]. League of Schmal- 
kalden. 



THE REFORMATION IN THE ROMANIC COUN- 
TRIES. 

A. DTITALT. 

I. Basis of CharacSVer and Culture. 

1. Traditional characteristics of the Italians. 

2. Their characteristics at the Reformation period, — ^in- 
difference, — national pride. 

— II. Introdudlion of the Reform Ideas. 

1. By writings of the Humanists. 

2. By treatises of Reformers. (Pious frauds of Bucer 
and others.) 

3. By teachers and preachers, — Calvin, Marot, and 
others. 

4. By general intercourse with the North, — the soldiers 
of Charles V, — the German students, — the correspondence 
of learned men. 

III. Rise of Reformers in Italy and Spread of Their 

Ideas, 

I. The Court and University of Ferrara, — Fulvio Mo- 
rato. 2. Paolo Ricci and his scholars at Modena. 3. 
Curio at Milan. 4. Valdes at Naples, — ^his great pupils, 
Ochino and Peter Martyr. 5. Aonio Paleario at Sienna, 
— ^his treatise on "The Benefit of Christ's Death." 6. 
Vergerio in Istria. 7, Father Paolo Sarpi at Venice. 

IV. Protedlors of Reform. 
I. The Duchess Renee of Este. 2. Julia Gonzaga. 
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3. Vittoria Colonna. 4. Partial shelter to Reformers at 
Venice. 

V. The Two Extreme Developments of Italian Re- 
form Opinions. 

1. Contarini and the reforming adherents of the Papacy 
(Caraffa, Pole, Morone, Sadolet, Bembo). 

2. Ochino, Socinus, and their followers. 

VI. Suppression of the Italian Reformation. 

1. Reactionary policy decided upon. Establishment of 
the perfected Inquisition [1542]. 

2. The Inquisition : — Its spy system and terrorism, — 
cases of Ochino and Peter Martyr. 

3 . The Inquisition in Full Bloom : — Execution of Mollio, 
—of Pomponio, — of Algieri, — of Gamba, — of Varaglia, 
Paschali, and others. 

4. Perfection of mental, moral, and physical torture 
brought to bear in the execution of Aonio Paleario. 

5. After-measures: — Skillful use of Protestant fanati- 
cism, — St. Carlo Borromeo, — his zeal in rooting out her- 
esy, and his self-sacrifice in winning back heretics. 

VII. The Responsibility for Persecution. 

I. Balmes's argument on the Roman Catholic side. 
2. The common Protestant argument on the other. 3. 
The truth to be deduced from both. 4, The true germ 
of all persecution — Christian and Anti- Christian, Catholic 
and Protestant — in that age and in this. 



THE REFORMATION IN THE ROMANIC COUN- 
TRIES. 

B. IN SFAO. 

B. In Spain. 
I. Basis of Charadler and Culture. 

1. Of Spanish zeal for Liberty, Unity and Religion. 

2. How this characteristic was strengthened and unfort- 
unately directed. 

II. Introdudlion of the Reform Ideas. 

1. By treatises from the North, and by translations of 
the Bible. 

2. By traveled Spaniards (San Roman, the brothers 
Enzinas, and others). 

3. By companions of Charles V in Germany (Constan- 
tine Ponce, Cazalla, and others). 

4. By thinking men acting under the general influence 
of the period (Valdes, Valer, iEgidius, the monks of San 
Isidro, and others). 

III. The Repression of Reform. 

1. By the Spanish Monarchy: — Its peculiar power for 
repression, — comparison of Spain with other European 
nations in this respect. 

2. By the Inquisition : — ^Two epochs in its history, — its 
powers at the Reformation period, — its procedure, — its 
more striking external features, — its most terrible oppo- 
nent, Llorente, and its most talented apologist, Balmes. 
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3. By the Spanish People: — Fervor of their religious 
ideas, — typical case of the brothers Diaz. 

Results of the Repression. 

1. Balmes's claim as to the happy effect of persecution 
in preserving for Spain religion, unity, and peace, — Hefele's 
argument (in his life of Ximenes), — ^J. B. Robertson's (in 
his lectures before the Catholic University of Ireland). 

2. Attempt at an unprejudiced summary of results. 

3. Light thrown on some great questions by this history. 



) 



THE JESUITS. 

FmST LECTURE. 

I. Attempt at Reformation within the Roman 

Church. 

1. The sixteenth century at first sight 

2. The sixteenth century at normal sight. 

3. The Popes at the end of the century. 

4. Great change within the Roman Church, — a look 
along the century for signs of this, — first sign, — second, — 
third, — ^fourth and greatest 

II. Ignatius Loyola. 

1. His birth, — ^his education,^-change in his idea of 
life, — Lives of the Saints, — spiritual knighthood. 

2. Ignatius's jfrj/ aim and plan, — crusading spirit 

3. His life in accordance with this first aim, — devotion, 
— march on Jerusalem. This new phase of life partly 
honorable — partly laughable. 

III. Spirit of the Jesuit Order. 

How born, — ^how strengthened, — ^how finally shaped. 

IV. Its Organization. 

How shown in certain names, — in duties, — ^in mapping 
out the world. 

V. Training of the Individual Man. 

I. Spiritual Training: — The Exercitia Spiritualia^ — 
first effects, — second effects. 
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2. Mental Training : — ^What is the most excellent edu- 
cation ? First requirement, — second, — third. How 
would such a theory work among the Jesuits ? Charac- 
teristics of Jesuit scholarship. 

VI. Operations on the Mass of Men. 

1. The Jesuit plan of operations, — ^not of hasty creation, 
but of slow growth. 

2. The four classes. 

3. Most striking feature in the whole plan, — the anti- 
incumbrance system, — serpent power. 

4. Mistake, huge and hideous, springing therefrom : {a) 
in dealings with the Heathen, (p) in dealings with Heretics. 

5. Masters in the two developments of this mistake : 
{a) Father Nobili, — Ricci,— ^the Ezour Vedamf-^sure fate 
of lies. (6) Father Liguori, — Sanchez,^-conditions of 
real success. 

VII. Comparison between the J^auit and Other 

Orders. 

I. Surface likeness. 2. Deep difference. 



THE JESUITS. 

SECOND LECTURE. 

Recapitulation of last lecture. Sketch of present lecture. 

I. Progress toward Power. 

1. Success of Ignatius's second plan, — in Italy, — in 
Spain, — in Portugal, — in the North. 

2. The Order, having carried captive Nobles and Peo- 
ple, must gain the Pope. 

3. An excellent chance at last, — the Council of Trent 
[1545-63], — Papal danger, — attacks on doctrine, — on dis- 
cipline. 

4. Pope Paul III looks about for help, — why he finds 
none. 

5. Types of quarrels between Dominicans and Francis- 
cans,— ^on Linfibo,-^ — on sundry interpretations, — Brother 
Dominic Soto and Brother Andrew Vega. (Shrewd com- 
ments of Father Paul Sarpi.) 

6. Help comes to the Pope at last, — the four Jesuits, — 
Papal skirmishes, — war by Jesuit Delia Torre, — by Sal- 
meron, — by John Cavillone. 

7. Coming of lago Lainez — just in time for the great- 
est Papal battle. 

8. Speech of the Archbishop of Granada, — of the Arch- 
bishop of Braga, — of the Bishop of Segna: all against 
Papal pretensions. 

9. Lainez speaks at last, — his argument. 

10. The current turned, — Lainez recognized as the 
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great Papal champion, — his death, — the championship 
inherited by his Order. 

II. Jesuit Power as Exercised through Teaching. 

1. Loyola's desire to grasp the youth in schools. 

2. The planting of schools as military points of attack 
upon Protestantism, — at Vienna, — at Cologne, — at Ingol- 
stadt These shown by the map to be capital strategic 
points. 

3. Jesuit schools in France, in Poland, and elsewhere. 

4. Where was the centre of this educational system ? 

5. How was the central educational power brought to 
bear? 

6. What was the Jesuit mode of instruction {d) in Uni- 
versities, {B) in High-schools, {c) among the people at 
large ? 

7. Essential quality of Jesuit teaching, — the ratio stu^ 
diorum, — comparison of statements made by Cretineau- 
Joly and the Abbe Guett^e. 

III. Jesuit Power as Exercised through the Con- 

fessional. 

1. A relic at Versailles. 

2. Louis XIV and his greatest churchman, — his great- 
est statesman, — his greatest scholars and thinkers, — his 
sturdy middle class. Ruin brought on all these through 
the Versailles Confessional. 

3. That Confessional a type, — La Chaise and Le Tellier 
representative men. 

4. Ultimate effort of that Jesuit effort also typical 



THE JESUITS. 

THIRD LEGTUBE. 

Establishment of a standard by which to test Jesuit 
missionary efforts, — active nations, — passive nations, — 
missions in each, — effectiveness and beauty of work in 
each. 

I. Jesuit Missionaries in Asia. 

1. Francis Xavier, — Xavier compared with Loyola, — 
their devotion to each other, — Loyola masters Xavier. 

2. The two great fields open to Jesuit effort. 

3. Xavier in India, — need of him, — his procedure, — 
comical things, — sublime things, — miracles and austerities. 

4. Xavier in Japan. 

5. His attempt to penetrate China, — his last sickness, 
— ^his death. ^ 

6. Work on the world begun at his death, — influence 
on his order, — Ricci in China, — Adam Schall, — ^Verbiest 

II. Jesuit Missions in North America. 

1. Governor Champlain in Canada, — the Franciscans, 
— ^the Jesuits, — new proof of Xavier*s influence. 

2. Jesuit efforts in Canada, — in New York, — in Wis- 
consin. 

3. Jesuit martyrs, — Isaac Jogues as a representative. 

III. Jesuit Missions in South America. 
I. Quotations from Voltaire and Montesquieu. 
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2. Short stay of the Jesuits in Brazil, — invitation from 
the Bishop of Santiago, — the Jesuits go into Paraguay. 

3. Decision of the Jesuit General as to a new system of 
effort in South America. 

4. Father Torres in Paraguay, — ^previous troubles of 
the order with the slave-catchers,— expectations of the 
slave-drivers in regard to Torres, — ^how he meets them. 

5. Fierce hate aroused against the Jesuits,— cruelties 
toward their flock. 

6. The Jesuits begin to sting, — messengers to Pope and 
King, — the Jesuits conquer. 

7. The Jesuit system of government in Paraguay, — 
formation of villages,— development of commerce, — com- 
mercial dangers warded off, — military force, — prevalence 
of the Jesuit army-spirit, — amusements, — ceremonies, — 
true worth of the Jesuit rule. 

IV. Jesuit Missions in Europe. 

1. Their glances toward England, — William Allen and 
his colleges. 

2. Calls from England, — spirit of the Catholic priests 
already in England. 

3. Establishment of a full Jesuit mission for England 
[1579], — English laws made to meet it. 

4. Jesuit courage, — saying of St. Filippo Neri, — cita- 
tions from William Allen's "Apology " and from his argu- 
ment for tyrannicide. 

5. The two great Jesuit missionaries in England — Cam- 
pion and Parsons. Their devotion and skill. 

6. The government Jesuit-hunt. 

7. Recapitulation of proofs that reform and renewal of 
life were aroused within the Roman Church. 



CANISIUS AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 

IN GERMANY. 

1. Territorial extension of German Protestantism in its 
first fervor, — its losses during its first hundred years, — 
Canisius as a representative of the Counter- Reformation. 

2. His birth [1521], — coincidences, — legends. His 
early surroundings, — lessons as to the shaping of human 
character and as to " positive " theories of history. 

3. His education at Cologne, — ^tendency of his feelings 
and studies, — his doubts as to a career, — Peter Faber's- 
influence, — he becomes the first German Jesuit. 

4. Variety and vigor of his work as a lecturer, preacher, 
confessor, and writer at Cologne,-— he founds a Jesuit cen- 
tre at Cologne, — gift of his fortune, — resistance of the city 
council. Attempts to bring the university under Jesuit 
control, — its resistance, — his success. His incidental part 
in establishing a Jesuit centre in the Netherlands at Lou- 
vain. 

5. His attack on heresy at Cologne, — ^Archbishop Her- 
mann of Wied, — ^his tendencies toward Protestantism, — 
Canisius leads the opposition, — his diplomacy with the 
Prince- Bishop of Liege and with the Emperor, — his vic- 
tory. 

6. His work against reform within the older church, — 
his skill in finding and zeal in fighting heresy, — ^his hos- 
tility to innovation, — ^his mission to the Council of Trent, 
and his work there with Lainez, — increase of his reputa- 
tion throughout Europe. 



